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Freedom and Control After the War 


What will be the result of an Allied victory ? asks Geof- 
frey Crowther, editor of the London Economist, in a 
stimulating article in Foreign Affairs for January. Two 
of the four major Allies are democracies, but “how much 
of the formulae of democracy do the Americans and Brit- 
ish regard as articles of export?” The other two Allies 
“do not, in their own affairs, practise anything that we 
should recognize as democracy.” The British and Ameri- 
can principles are “equally indefinite” in regard to inter- 
national organization and economic policy. At the close 
of World War I President Wilson could make his “mag- 
nificent series of definitive and expository speeches” be- 
cause then the western world “knew .. . what it was 
after.” But now “nobody knows for sure.” 

Mr. Crowther believes that the problems of the post- 
war world will be in many respects “directly opposite” 
from those of the nineteenth century and “in every case 
they will be different.” The people will also be different 
for, until now, “the world has been run by men and women 
who were born in the nineteenth century.” The children 
of the twentieth century “have never known what a secure 
world is.” The great technical developments of the twen- 
tieth century—the automobile, the airplane, the motion 
picture and radio—the decline of formal religion, the de- 
velopment of universal education, all these changes “make 
for a greater cleavage of instincts and of instinctive ideas 
between old and young than has perhaps ever before ex- 
isted.” And these are accentuated by the “vast catastro- 
phe of the present war.” The writer thinks it will be 
surprising if there is “any carry-over of dominant prin- 
ciples.” 

The trend has been toward totalitarian dictator- 
ship, state control and the “concentration of aggressive 
strength in the hands of a few great powers.” Mr. Crow- 
ther thinks that a defeat of Hitler will not altogether re- 
lieve the pressure in that direction for “the Nazi alterna- 
tives, diabolical though they are, have far too much of the 
logic of events in them to be brushed aside. . . . The enor- 
mous development in the technique of propaganda and 
advertising ... plays straight into the hands of the would- 
be dictator. .. . The growth of large-scale industry, the 
need for gigantic aggregations of capital, the implications 
of a maximum employment policy—all these create the 
danger of a concentration of economic power. The tech- 
nique of modern war, with its emphasis on the possession 
of certain complicated weapons which only a handful of 
highly industrialized states can produce . . . compels the 
Great Powers to devote quite unprecedented proportions 
of their resources to the barren purposes of war. We 
cannot abolish these things, we cannot dodge them.” 
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The only way to solve the dilemma is “by the birth of 
a new faith, adjusted in its instrumentalities to the needs 
of the new century, but preserving the ultimate objectives 
of the old.” As an illustration of this thesis, Mr. Crow- 
ther discusses the problem of economic organization. 
Neither unrestricted private enterprise nor “governmen- 
tal ‘planning’ of the bulk of its activities” are possible for 
an industrial democracy. A free enterprise economy can- 
not prevent recurrent depressions nor “bring about any 
substantial improvement in the unequal distribution of 
wealth and welfare.” Both of these will be demanded by 
the electorate. On the other hand, “a wholly planned 
economy” is less efficient in producing varied consumers’ 
goods at low prices and is “incompatible with any degree 
of political freedom.” But the really important question 
is “how the two elements are combined. .. . - \ society 
which is based on an active cooperation of the two prin- 
ciples will be a vastly different place from a society based 
on a deadlock between them.” The latter has been the 
threat of the last thirty years. 

We have been afraid to let either the profit motive or 
the social motive work to good advantage. But the “right 
course is... to take the brakes off both the profit incen- 
tive and the social incentive.” This can be done by “sort- 
ing out the economic activities of the community that are 
to be powered by each incentive.” This will vary accord- 
ing to conditions within a country at a given time. 

The writer believes that conflict between nations who 
draw the line differently can be avoided since these differ- 
ences are “of degree, not of kind.” The problem of the 
management of international trade can be solved by “‘se- 
curing agreement on the definition of unfair practices and 
putting a ban on them, whether perpetrated by govern- 
ments, by cartels or by individuals.” 

The essential task is the creation of “a newly articulated 
set of principles by which the imperishable objectives of 
a free humanity can be sought by techniques appropriate 
to this century.” When the war is over “only the force of 
ideas . . . can prevail.” In that realm we are “almost 
completely disarmed.” 


The Minister and the Case Worker 


The experience of the New York Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, Church Division, in regard 
to pastoral counseling and social case work is analyzed by 
Alice R. McCabe of that organization in The Family for 
November, 1943. The Division for Churches was set up 
five years ago to assist in the coordination -of church so- 
cial work, to assist ministers in their work as counselors 
and in selecting the social service agencies to which parish- 
ioners should be referred, and to acquaint the social agen- 
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cies with the facilities and resources of the church. 

The majority of the matters about which churches con- 
sult the Division for Churches center around the specific 
problems of individual parishioners. More than 50 per 
cent of the problems brought to the Church Division by 
ministers during the last five years have been requests for 
financial help and employment. Others were concerned 
with the need for adjustment with the public welfare 
agency, institutional care for the aged, placement of chil- 
dren and marital disturbances. In almost all the cases 
the need was acute; “an almost negligible group of fami- 
lies were discussed before rather marked emotional or 
psychological breakdown had occurred.” Miss McCabe 
thinks this indicates that ministers in general think of so- 
cial case work “only as the administration of tangible re- 
sources” rather than as a method of counseling that is 
equally, if not more, valuable as a preventive measure. 

This slowness to use the social agencies, she suggests, 
may be due as much to the minister’s conception of his 
function as a counselor as to lack of knowledge of social 
agencies. Some of the “more progressive” ministers think 
of themselves as psychotherapists or pastoral psychiatrists. 
The better trained men in this group do work that ap- 
proximates that of lay analysts. Sometimes they arrange 
for “psychoanalytic consultation on a regular and continu- 
ing basis.” They use the social agencies only for specific 
services. At the other end of the scale are the ministers 
who consider that the church is concerned with the prob- 
lems of the soul, not with those of the body and mind. 
They, too, seldom use the agencies. 

But most ministers probably come within one of two 
other groups between the extremes. Some who are not 
particularly aware of emotional problems as such regard 
the church as “a kind of social agency in itself, which 
meets directly the tangible economic, health, and recrea- 
tional needs of its community, in addition to its function 
of giving spiritual leadership to its congregation.” They 
are usually related to community life as a whole and make 
some use of resources outside the church. An “under- 
standing case worker” can often bring them to greater 
awareness of “symptoms of individual emotional upsets” 
and to “the advantages of meeting economic need under 
community-controlled . . . auspices.” 

Another group turns both to psychiatry and to social 
work for they realize the need of “adequate knowledge 
of human behavior and psychology” if they are to be 
effective group leaders and “give intelligent direction to 
individuals and sound guidance within areas that might 
be considered and recognized by everyone as the clergy’s 
special province.” 

The writer suggests that the minister’s function is 
essentially different from that of the psychotherapist or 
the case worker. He is looking for “increased insight 
into human behavior in order to practice more effectively 
as a minister.” The basis of case work is intellectual, 
concerned with relatives, not absolutes. The difference 
in terminology “inevitably requires frequent interchange 
of ideas and concepts, if misunderstanding and confusion 
are to be diminished.” Case work is not anti-religious, 
rather it “operates outside religion.” Its aim is to 
strengthen the individual so that he can take “personal 
responsibility for his own destiny.” Where the individual 
is using religion neurotically the case worker may feel 
that there is a need for modification of this attitude. If 
the minister does not understand what the case worker 
is trying to do this may seem like an attack on the church. 
If he does understand it, he will be able to help the client 


to change his attitude. Working together ministers and 
social workers can give “an even richer service” than 
either can give alone. 


The Baptists in Russia 


A brief pamphlet on the status of the Baptists in the 
U.S.S.R., by J. H. Rushbrooke, president of the Baptist 
World Alliance, is now available in this country.t| Within 
the past few months word has been received that the So- 
viet government is “doing everything possible to help be- 
lievers” and that the Russian Baptists and “Evangelical 
Christians” (who are also Baptists) now number 
4,000,000. 

In 1917, Dr. Rushbrooke says, the Russian Baptists 
were “disposed to hold aloof from political debate, and 
to stress the supreme importance of the inner life... . 
They owed to the established order neither gratitude nor 
reverence, and had no disposition either to stir a finger 
in its defence or to regret its overthrow.” From the be- 
ginning Baptists supported Soviet legislation and adminis- 
tration, except for the prohibition of religious instruction 
of persons under eighteen in groups of more than three. 
aptists and Mennonites considered the religious training 
of their children “a solemn duty.” Few adult Baptists at 
that time had had “‘more than—at best—a bare minimum 
of elementary education” so they depended on the church 
fellowship to provide the teaching they could not give. For 
a time even this difficulty was met by arranging special 
services for children in which instruction was given with- 
out any formal organization. 

Although there were other difficulties, the only other 
serious issue with the government before 1929 was over 
pacifism. The “recoil from war” in 1917 was particularly 
strong among the Baptists at the very time that the Red 
Army was being organized to defend the Revolution. 
“Scores of young men were shot for refusing to enlist.” 
Soon, however, the restrictions were relaxed and alterna- 
tive service was permitted for those presenting a “certifi- 
cate of conscientious belief signed by the responsible offi- 
cials of a religious body.” The Baptists accepted young 
men subject to conscription only after “extended proba- 
tion” in order to exclude those who were merely trying 
to evade military service. This “doctrinaire pacifism” no 
longer exists. Baptists have clearly demonstrated their 
loyalty. 

Until 1929 the Baptists were able to carry on their 
evangelistic work, to publish their periodicals and the 
Bible, and, in 1927, to open a Preachers’ School in Mos- 
cow. But the law of ,1929, “directed primarily against 
the evangelical churches,” forbade any form of cultural or 
economic activities, including the services for children, 
meetings for Bible study, prayer meetings, women’s meet- 
ings, or social gatherings. Religious propaganda was no 
longer allowed. The teachers in the Moscow Preachers’ 
School were banished and both the importation and the 
printing of Russian Bibles was forbidden. 


Mexican Labor and the Catholic Church > 


Vicente Lombardo Toledano, the most widely-known 
Mexican labor leader during the Cardenas regime, spoke 
on the attitude of the Revolution toward the Catholic 
Church at a mass meeting in Mexico City, November 21, 
1943. His address was reprinted in Excelsior of Novem- 
ber 23 and we have translated and digested it because of 
its significance in relation to the present situation in 


1 Boardman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Mexico. He said that about two years ago he had proph- 
esied that the Catholic Church would not fight on either 
side in the war but would hope to regain its lost power in 
the confusion following the war; that the ideologists of 
the Catholic Church would proclaim the formation of the 
“Third Party” to struggle against the capitalist parties and 
the socialist parties alike ; and that in Mexico the National 
Synarchist Union and the National Action Party would 
represent this “Third Party.” 

These predictions, he said, have been realized. Both 
the National Synarchist Union and the National Action 
Party have admitted their ecclesiastical character. One 
oi the highest representatives of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico has declared that after the war the Church pro- 
poses to direct the social movement in the country. An 
“intense struggle” has been started against the separation 
of church and state in Mexico and the limitations on the 
Church’s activity in politics. Catholic clericals are violat- 
ing the Constitution deliberately, “as they are doing now 
in nearly all the other countries of Latin America.” While 
this has been going on for some time in Mexico “it is 
only in the last few weeks that it has reached its climax.” 

The country is full of convents, Sr. Lombardo said. 
Most of the private schools in the country are “centers of 
religious propaganda.” Higher schools have been opened 
to train the leaders for the struggle against the govern- 
ment. Religious processions are performed publicly in all 
parts of the country, “daring the government.” Recently 
one of the leaders of the reactionary party declared: 
“Yes, we are violating the Constitution of the Republic, 
because the Constitution of the Republic, particularly Arti- 
cle 130 is .. . contrary to the sentiment of the people and, 
therefore, the government must choose one of two solu- 
tions for this dilemma: either to carry out the unpopular 
Constitution, and thus lose public support, or to pay at- 
tention to the people and trample the Constitution under 
foot.” 

The Synarchists say that to be a Catholic one must 
be against the Mexican Revolution, and the Jacobins say 
that to be a Revolutionist one must fight religion, the 
Church and the Catholics. But both of these statements, 
says Sr. Lombardo, are false. Even in colonial times 
there was a struggle between the Church and the state. 
Mexican history is “a continual battle between the Church 
and the state with the latter struggling to free itself from 
the Church and to keep it to the role of “a mere congrega- 
tion of believers.”” The Church has fought the Revolution 
from the beginning “because it has always been the enemy 
of Mexican progress.” Nevertheless, there has never been 
any irreconcilable struggle between religion and the Revo- 
lution. 

Sr. Lombardo insisted that the true Revolutionary po- 
sition is: 

1. “. . . Respect for religion as the individual right of 
every human being; that every one may believe as he 
chooses, that each one have the right to worship God as 
he chooses, whether he be Catholic, Protestant, or of 
other religions, and at the same time freedom for those 
who do not believe in anything to do so.” 

. +... Respect for the Catholic Church as the associa- 
tion of the faithful in Mexico.” Under the Constitution 
the Church cannot have juridical personality. But ‘‘as 
an association of believers . . . the Church has always 
been and always will be respected by the Mexican Revo- 
lution.” 

3. “Respect for believers.” 

4. “The Mexican Revolution must . . 


. always defend 
freedom of conscience.” 
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The Law of Cults and Article 130 of the Constitution 
exist because the state cannot allow the existence of an- 
other power which tries to carry on functions which com- 
pete with it. “It is a lie to say that Article 130 prohibits 
the Church to own property because of a spirit of persecu- 
tion and partisanship. The Church is forbidden to own 
property because . . . Mexican history shows that .. . 
when the Catholic Church was the leading proprietor of 
the country her wealth was that of the dead hand, .. . 
and the economic life of the country was... stifled.” Re- 
ligious processions are forbidden because in Mexico they 
are “not processions of believing Catholics but political 
manifestations of the reactionary party against the govern- 
ment and national progress.” The Church is forbidden 
to direct schools because the clergy has “used education 
as a political instrument . . . against the secular government 
and against the Revolution. . . .” 

Sr. Lombardo then directed his attention to “all Mexi- 
can Catholics with a sense of responsibility as Mexicans, 
. . . conscious of what is going to happen after this war.” 
“There is an attempt to make us believe that the Mexican 
Revolution is the enemy of religion and this is false. . . . 
It is the Mexican Revolution that has given us as a funda- 
mental postulate .. . freedom of conscience, of belief, for 
all Mexicans. ... There is an attempt to make you [ Mexi- 
can Catholics] believe that the government does not guar- 
antee freedom of belief or the free exercise of religious 
worship, and that is a lie. There is an attempt to rouse 
Catholics to an armed rebellion. . . . Mexican Catholics 
ought to prevent this. . . . It is essential that the Catholics, 
the believers . . . should not aid interests antagonistic to 
their own welfare.” 

There is also the danger of the intervention “of some 
elements of the Catholic clergy of other countries ille- 
gally.” He then referred to Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s state- 
ment after his return to Washington to the effect “that 
the time had come for the Mexican people to make a revo- 
lution to give the government of the country to Catholic 
elements who are the only ones who can govern Mexico 
worthily. . . . With what right does a foreign ecclesiastic 
meddle in Mexican problems? And with what right does 
he have the impudence, the shamelessness to proclaim 
from a foreign country the need for Mexican Catholics 
to revolt to . . . install a government like that of Pedro 
Ramirez in Argentina? Catholic and non-Catholics alike 
must protest against the intrusion of foreigners in matters 
which concern only Mexicans.” 

Of Archbishop Martinez’s statement a few weeks 
earlier that he believed it possible for revolutionaries, 
Communist and non-Communist, and Catholics to work 
together for the good of Mexico, Sr. Lombardo declared: 
“In the name of the Confederacion de Trabajadores de 
Mexico I reply: . . . we are in agreement with the Sr. 
Archbishop in working together, believers and non-believ- 
ers, Catholics and non-Catholics, because we are all Mexi- 
cans; we are ready to work together for the good of the 
country, . . . on specific tasks for the benefit of Mexico, 
on condition that no one assumes that the future of Mexico 
lies in its becoming again a Spanish colony but believing 
that the happiness . . . of our nation depends on the 
progress of Mexico, on improved conditions for the peas- 
ants and the industrial workers . . . and, above all... 
on the real, complete . . . independence of the Mexican 
nation.” 

He congratulated the House of Deputies and the Senate 
because “they have begun to speak with frankness, with 
sincerity, and with patriotism about the problems which 
reactionary and clerical elements are creating for us.” 
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He congratulated President Avila Camacho for declaring 
recently that “the Revolution and the fatherland are the 
same thing.” 

The important thing now is to “educate or re-educate 
some bad Mexicans,” particularly some of the “profes- 
sional politicians.” When President Avila Camacho de- 
clared that he is a believer they thought he was a hypo- 
crite, “an absolutely false supposition, Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho is a believer; but so were the most radical men of 
the Reform, the defenders of the secular state and those 
who reestablished the fundamental institutions of the 
country. But these office politicians .. . were anti-religious 
and anti-Catholic in the epoch of General Plutarco Elias 
Calles, and then, to please their... chief, ... if he had 
told them to burn the cathedral they would have done it 
with pleasure. In the epoch of Cardenas . . . everybody 
pretended to be more revolutionary than Cardenas; no 
one wanted to appear lukewarm.” Now that Avila Ca- 
macho is a believer they go to mass and “even take scapu- 
laries out of their purses that people can see what fervent 


believers they are. . . . Such people deserve only the con- 
tempt of the nation; they deserve to be cast out by the 
Catholics, above all. . . . Yesterday they were atheists, 


Communists, anticlericals, irreligious. Today they are 
overpious hypocrites. These wretched people are not revo- 
lutionaries ; they are traitors to the Revolution.” 

“While the Mexican fatherland exists,’ Sr. Lombardo 
declared, “the Mexican Revolution will be maintained. 
. .. Until now we have struggled against Fascism; today 
we shall have to struggle, united, against clerical, medieval, 
fanatical reaction. We shall have to unite to . . . accom- 
plish the economic independence of Mexico in the interna- 
tional order. Thus the Catholics will be good Mexicans 
and the non-believers will also be good Mexicans.” 


“Education to Diminish Delinquency ” 


... The schools of this country seem to have an in- 
adequate understanding of their responsibility and their 
opportunity in relation to juvenile delinquency,” says 
Esther Lloyd-Jones of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in Teachers College Record (New York) for 
November, 1943. The schools have charge of practically 
all the children of the country for at least eight years. 
Careful studies indicate that “the average age at the onset 
of delinquent behavior is 9 years 7 months.” Thus the 
schools should be able to recognize the early signs of be- 
havior difficulties and to help to remove the causes. But 
they are “not doing their duty by children in this respect.” 
Overcrowded school buildings may be ‘just as shameful 
and harmful” as bad housing for the families of the chil- 
dren. Closing school buildings early and over week-ends 
to cut down on the fuel used or cutting in on extracurricu- 
lar activities just when recreational facilities are more 
needed than ever are illustrations of the failure of the 
schools to meet their opportunities. The effort to adapt 
the curriculum to prepare boys and girls for the armed 
services and for war industry and the effort to maintain 
intellectual standards are essential. But this will not keep 
the children out of trouble. 

The “tangible assets” of the schools for the reduction 
of delinquency are: the “effective contact with every child” 
during the years when tendencies toward delinquency de- 
velop, the fact that teachers are “for the most part... 
concerned with human values” and of a “level of intelli- 
gence and education considerably above the average of our 


population,” and the school equipment. [Equally impor- 


tant are the club programs, and the athletic and social ° 


activities. 

But to use these assets to the best advantage requires 
a carefully planned campaign and “real leadership” in the 
schools. 
need for “a new kind of specialist,” who should be trained 
in psychological case work and who “understands educa- 
tion and our school systems thoroughly” but “above all, 
someone who also understands and can work cooperatively 
with all sorts of community agencies.” 


An adequate program to reduce juvenile delinquency 
would include real knowledge of the individual child, the 
use of all possible facilities to help him, “full use of the 
school plant . . . day and night, every day in the year,” 
the development of “all sorts of wholesome group activi- 
ties’ for both children and their parents, and “over and 
beyond all of this, .. . a comprehensive community plan.” 
This might include the development of “a lively parents’ 
organization” and of a community council to coordinate 
all the social resources available. 


“Thumbs Up for the Wacs”’ 


The need of the Wacs—and of other women in the 
armed services—for “every bit of respect and hospitality” 
that can be given them is forthrightly stated by Gertrude 
N. Brick in the Womans Press for December, 1943. She 
comments that she has seen women volunteers “‘sewing 
on chevrons and shortening uniforms .. . drop them like 
hot potatoes” when they found they belonged to a woman. 
Yet the girl in uniform may have no more time to do her 
sewing than the man—whom the volunteers are glad to 
help. Of the relation of the Wacs to the church, Miss 
Brick says: 

“I have seen the Wac who hungered for a civilian 
church and home who telephoned to see if she would be 
welcome before she dared take the bus that took the men 
men to church. 


“Yes, the women in uniform are allowed to go to any 
place the man in uniform is. But are they welcomed and 
made to feel at home? There is a great difference between 
being allowed and being wanted and put at ease. We still 
have signs on churches and elsewhere, ‘Welcome to Ser- 
vice Men.’ Women have been in uniform well over a 
year and it only takes a few hours to repaint signs.” 

General lack of realization of the needs of service wo- 
men as women seems to be indicated by a question in 
“Dr. Poling Answers” in the November Christian Herald. 
The inquirer asked if it’ were true that “attendance of the 
Wacs and Waves and young women of other auxiliary 
groups fills chapels and crowds out servicemen.” Dr. 
Poling replied that his observation was that the presence 
of young women tended to increase that of the men. 


Future Issues of Information Service 


We plan to deal in the coming weeks with the follow- 
ing subjects, among others: child labor in wartime, the 
work of the Fair Employment Practices Committeg, the 
War Congress of American Industry, the Christian Unity 
Conference (Washington, January 1-2), national legisla- 
tion, the renegotiation of war contracts, wages and the 
cost of living, housing needs and programs, labor relations 
after the war, education after the war, world order and 
the organization of power, and the colonial problem. 
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